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For tHe TABLET. 
Obfervations on Sympathy. 


THE pos of the heart are the diftin- 
guifhing beauties of rational nature.— 
Warm with the genital ardor of love, and 
feelj ingly alive with the gentle breathings 
of fympathy, man is an aiietie and dig. 
vified being. Active with thefe virtuous 
and exhilarating exercifes, he has in his 
own bofom /ources of enjoyment mott 
refined and exalted. They aré injeparable 
from his nature, conttant asthe functions 
of life, and durable as the energies of the 
foul. They are too noble and generous to 
excite a rival’s envy,they are too {facred for 
the enemy to purloin. To cultivate thete 
tender affections, is an object moft worthy 
the attention of beings, elevated to the 
grade of intelligent and moral preroga- 
tive. Atthe preient time, a few reflections 
will be attempted on the nature and be- 
nign influences of fjmpathy. 

symp athy is a mutual, reciprocating 
pall a. It has its origin in the fenfibili- 
ty of chehumanheart, Its exciting cauf- 
es are the pleafures and pains of fenfitive 
beings. When a particular note in the 
mental lyre is touched, fympathy wafts 
the {train to an unifon chord, and firikes 
a fymphony of exquitite perfection. Waked 
by its foothing whiipers, we feel a com. 
panion’s woes, particip: ite his joys, and 
mi igle with him the incenfe of gr: atitude 
on the altar, praife. Sympathy is the eye 
from whence ‘di ops the tear of commifera- 
tion; the fountain from whence iffies 
healing and balmy waters to relieve, con- 
fole and regale the wounded, the unfortu- 
nate and da fovrowll Sympathy is the 
mirror that receives and retlects the beams 
of hope, of rapture and of love. The em- 
pire of fympathy is widely extended. In 
every grade of {ociety, on all the varieties 
of a throughout the entire do- 
main this darling 
dau aed of the Deity, appears in beautif: i 
majeity, unfurls her facred banners, and 
diffufes abroad her ambrofial influences. 
From the favage, who deliberately crim- 
fons his hands in the blood of a natural 
child, to the tender female who extinguilh- 
es the fpark of life in a flood of grief for 
the lofs of a bofom lover and friend ; from 
the rude fon of nature, who knows no in- 
lirumient, art or profeflion, but the bow its 
fibrication and its ule, to the philofopher 
who invents the optical refletor, kens and 
meafures the remote compartments of the 
Unive! he filken chords of fympathy ¢ 
tend, twine on the fibres of the heart spre 
link the focial virtues in a bond of union. 
But though univerfal, its power is not uni- 
form. A diflimilarity in the natural con- 
{ititutions, in the modes, of education and 


human exiilence, 


the habits of intercourfe, renders the in- 
tenfity of this affection confpicuoully vari- 
ous. This variety, as far as fympathy 
confifts in mere fenfibility to objeéts, we 
may attribute more to the agency of na- 
ture than the power of education. The ac- 
tive faculties of the mind may be flrength- 
ened, but the fenfibilities of the heart, in- 
dependent of the affociating principle, ad- 
mit of no improvement whatever. On 
the contrary, the fucceflive views of at- 
fecting {cenes become lefs impreilive, the 
more frequent they are repeated. ‘The 
truth of this remark, obfervation mott 
amply evinces. On the minds of chil- 
dren, imprefflions made by {imple ideas 
are infinitely more fenfible and lating 
than on minds more mature and experi- 
enced. 

The unrefined habitant of the wood, 
may poileis a {oul fufceptible of the moit 
acute fenfibility and genuine fympathy. 
Should any one deny the aifertion, facts 
are fufficient to fubiiantiate its veracity 
and filence the voice of obje&tion. Will 
any one alledge the barbarities of the un- 
civilized world as an argument to invali- 
date our pofition ? Will he remind us of 
the fcalping knife of the American In- 
dians ? Will he paint to our view their 
heart-chilling tatibtiies: feafting on the in- 
flicted miferies of parent and child, ttran- 
gers and acquaintance? Will he dire& 
our view to the recreant African defpot, 

vho this day, to propitiate the winds and 

raters, crimfons with kindred blood, the 
fara river that tomorrow he hopes will 
waft to his dominions traffickers of human 
fleth, with whom he may barter for gold 
the living bodies ot his own countrymen ° 
Will he t ell us of the cannibals ot New- 
Zealand or the human facrificers of Ota- 
heite ? Vhete are confefiedly horrid pre- 
fentations of favage nature and infernal 
malignity. Dut expreilions of malignant 
Pp: fiona ; are not confined to uncivilized fo- 
ciety ; a do they preclude the pofli- 
ble e nee? humane princip les. To 
fe aves a picture that honors uncultured 
man, and which the refinements of art can 
never more than parallize. The charac- 
ter to which I reter, is that of the cele- 
brated, the amiable Pocahontas. Her 
foul was formed of fenfibility ; her heart 
was fympathy itielf. Exquifitenefs of 
emotion, ardcur of friendfhip, and purity 
of affection, were never more confpicuous 


and finifhed than in this lovely favorite of 


nature. Contemplate her conduc on a 
particular occafion, and you will certain- 
ly believe and admire. Smith, the 
martial hero of Virginia, by the decree 
of Powhatan, was conligned to the altar. 
This awful doom of the unfortunate Eng- 
lifhman, waked in the bofom of our prin- 
cefs the livelieft emotions of pity and re. 


gret. The folemn hour of predeftinated 
fuifering had now arrived, the implentents 
of death are arranged in full preparation, 
the obje&t of Indian vengeance is ftretched 
on the fatal block,the executioner’s arm i 
raifed, aiming the tremendous blow. Po- 
calontas es. her heart bleeds, her fympa- 
thy kindles, fhe can no longer refrain.— 
Leaping from her {tation, the rufhes thro’ 
the croud, falls on the devoted viétim, and 
with the keennefs of cenfure and foul-melt- 
ing accents of female eloquence, repro- 
bates their cruelty and implores mercy 
for the unhappy man condemned to fuffer. 
The {peftators are jurprifed. In their fac- 
es amazement is pictured, in their fouls the 
glow of compaflion is felt. Sympathy ai- 
iumes empire in the bofoms of favares, 
like the electrical fhock 1 At penetrates every 
heart, and lights up a flame, that rev eng e 
and hatred are unable to extinguiih. The 
war hardened chief, who unditmayed could 
brave thick vollies of death—-commiifiien 
lead, and without a fhudder front the terri- 
fying thunder of European artillery, falls 
harmlefs betore the Goddefs fympathy 
and devoutly worfhipsat her facred {hri: 
His refolves of vengeance are forvotien, 
his ierocity vanifhes, he admires and em- 
braces his daughter : he liberates the hape- 
leis capti ve, hal lf jenfelefs with altenith 
ment, at his miraculous deliverance, 

It may be faid, inftances like this ar 
rare, and oppofe only an exception 
common character, without furnifhing an 
conclufive argument in favor of a general 
propolition. It is true, initances like tl 
are rare, they but feldcm obtainin cireles 
of retinement where fcience and art har 
advanced to their utmoflt limit in] hums 
izing the heart. But extraordin nary fenii- 
bility in the fympathizing pathons, I w« wd 
rather confider the bounty of nature than 
the acquirement of eduextion. IT would 
rather detcrmine them exceptions to the 
common depravation of what nature ha 
implanted, than lingular inilances of culti- 
vated aflestion. Alt hough the 
of fenfibility may be o btunded, alth ugh 
fympathy may be ftifled, they admit of 
no politive improvement with reipect to 
their delicacy or flrength. 

(To be contin ued. ) 


acutenets 


FOR THE TARLFT. 


“ Took ERE you Leap.” 


It would feem from the prevailing prec 
tices of the day, that acontiderable pr 
portion of the inhabitants of our country 
are difpofed to doubt the authority of this 


old-fafhioned precept. It, howeve Ty COU- 
tains a direction, which, if gener: ally ob- 
ferved, would render the diforders of foci- 
ety lefs freq ent, and thus augment th c 
h appinefs ot man. The sa ig. evil 


deed, which afflid: mankind, hin anin- 
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dividual and national capacity, are to be 
chietly afcribed to the want of a proper 
controul over the paflions, and to a gen- 
eral defect in the circumipection of our 
conduct. This fact is attelted by daily 
obfervation. When I fee young gentle- 
men, to whofe guardianthip nature has 
committed many talents, {pending their 
time in idlenels and gaiety, indulging the 
courtly vices of the times, and regarding 
ftudy as the punithment of fo ols, or the 
dull gratification of the book-worm, I 
cannot refrain from adviling them to pon- 
der on their ways, to * look ere they leap,’ 
tor, otherwife, they will moft ailuredly 
plunge themfelves into infignificance and 
contempt. 

I chanced, the other day, to fall into 
the company of a man, whofe pimpled 
countenance, tattered raiment and trem- 
bling frame too evidently indicated the 
effects of a confirmed habit of intoxication. 
The {weets of domeitic enjoyment he had 
refiyned tor the benumbing contents of 
the gill-cup ; his wife was neglected, his 
chilfiren were uneducated and unclothed, 
his eftate was fold to fatisfy the demands 
of the retailer, his conftitution was falling 
into a decline. Miferable and dejected 
were his family ; for they had ieen better 
times. Ah, unhappy man! faid I ; had 
you in early life retle&ted on the mileries, 
which attend the practice of vice, had you 
but once ‘looked, ere you leaped’ into this 
muddy torrent of drunkennefs and riot, 
you might fill have enjoyed the fatisfac- 
tion of deeing yourfelf refpected, your fam- 
ily affluent and happy, and your health 
unimpaired. But the die is caft, your lot 
is fixed, your imprudence has brought on 
a difeafe which will ere long lodge you in 
the grave ! 

When I look out imto the world, and 
obferve the merchant or mechanic, en- 
trufting the management of his butinefs 
to his-clerks or apprentices, frequenting 
horfe-races, haunting the grog- -thops, and 
courting the croud. for the fake of gaining 
an office, I am conftrained to predict, that 
he will, in a thort time, be compelled, ei- 
ther to Hy his country, or to end hi§*days 
in priton. Such a perfon is preffing and 
‘ leaping’ forward into popularity and con- 
fequence, but, forfooth, his eyes are clofed, 
and there are ten chances to one, that he 
will fall into the ditch. 

There is another clafs of men, who are 
foolithly {pending their property, and hur- 
rying themfelves into unneceflary difficul- 
ties, without any recompence, but per- 
plexity and difappointment.. It is hardly 
neceflary to mention, that I allude to thofe, 
who are continually engaged in lawfuits. 
The voice of reafon teaches us to avoid 
all thofe practices, which will not, in fome 

way or other, redound to our benefit ; 
and if the confequences of litigation are 
pagal’ a breach of friend{hip between 

the parties, and a lofs of property on both 
fides, it follows, that to conduct wifely we 
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muit keep free from little bickerings in 
the law. Lawyew verily are all great and 
learned men, but they do not always get 
the cafe ; therefore, ‘ leap’ not into their 
power, before you have ‘ looked’ at con- 
fequences. 

Finally, to whatever condition or de- 
partment of life we direct our obfervations, 
we find too many, who are bringing upon 
themielves. trouble and unhap pinefs, ‘whisky 
by proper attention to our motto, might 
be avoided. X. 
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a>, 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
POCAHONTAS. 


IN the wildeft fcenes of nature have 
been found her moft engaging beautics. 
The defert {miles with B.S and favage 
fociety fometimes exhibits the graces of 
humanity. 

Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, 
with the colour and the charms of Eve, at 
the age of fifteen, when nature acts with 
all her powers, and fancy begins to wan- 
der, had a heart, that palpitate ‘d with 
warm affections. At this time, Captain 
Smith, one of the firft fettlers of Virginia, 
was brought a captive to her father’s 
kingdom. Smith was by nature endowed 
with perfonal graces, that interelt the fe- 
male mind. He mingled feeling with 
heroifm, and his countenance was an in- 
dex of his foul. Pocahontas had never 
before beheld fuch a humana being, and 
her heart yielded homage to the empire 
of love. In the firlt interview fhe looked 
all ihe felt, and like Dido, hung entranced 
on the face and lips of the g: Want man. 

An interefting occurrence foon afforded 
an opportunity of exhibiting her affections. 
Powhatan and his council of Sachems had 
refolved on the death of Smith. A huge 
ftone was rolled before the affembled chiets. 
Smith was produced, and the executioners 
with knotty clubs furrounded him. The 
moment of his fate had arrived ; his head 
was laid upon the rock, and the arms of 
cruelty were raifed ! At this moment 
Pocahontas darted through the band of 
warriors ; fhe placed her cheek on Smith’s, 
and the tame blow would have decided 
both their deftinies. ‘The heart of an In- 
dian is not made of coarfer materials than 
ours. Powhatan caught the feelings of 
his daughter, and fympathy with Poca- 
hontas procured a pardon for his prifoner. 
Charmed with her fuccefs the hung wildly 
on the neck of the reprieved v tim, while 
excels of joy checked the utterance of her 
affe@ions. 


Smith indulged all the fentiments of 


gratitude, He had not a heart for love. 
With a fpirit of enterprife, he afpired to 
great and laudable achievements. The 
pleafure of fofter paffions he vernaotoed 
to the imbecility of gee natures. He 
coldly thought of the ady antages to be 


‘had excited in her breatt. 


derived from the ardent afie@ion cf Poca. 


hontas, and grounded his pretences of mu. 
tual love on “the calculations of intereft. 

After feven weeks’ captivity, Smith re. 
turned to Jameftown, his fettlement in 
Virginia. By his Indian guides he fent 
preients to Pocahontas, which the hope s of 
love regarded as the teltimonial of return- 
ed affection. ‘The conttruétions of the 
heart are governed by its wilhes, and fan. 
cy is ready with its eloquence to gain 
faith to all the dreams of deluding fond- 
nef{s. 

At the return of Smith to his colony, he 
found them in want and defpair. He en- 
couraged them by engaging defcriptions 
of the country, and difconcerted a fcheme 
for abandoning the wilds of V1 irginia. An 
intereiting event firengthened the refolu- 
tion he had inf {pired. Pocahontas appear- 
ed in the fort with the richeft prefents of 
benevolence. With all the charms of na- 
ture and the beft fruits of the earth, ihe 
relembled the Goddefs of Plenty with her 
cor nucopie. Even Smith indulged, for a 
while, his fofter fe ‘elings 3 and, in the ro- 
mantic receiles of une ined walks, liften- 
ed to the warm efludions of his Indian 
maid, She fighed, and fhe wept; and 
found: folace in his teayg of tendernedfs, 
which feemed to her the flow of love. 

Soon after, Pocahontas gave a firouger 
proof of her ' alfelion. Powhatan had 
made war upon the colonifts, and had 
laid his warriors in ambuth, fo artfully, 
that Smith and his party muft have been 
deltroyed. T'o fave the man fhe loved, in 
a night of form and thunder, Pocahontas 
wandered through the wilds and woods to 
the camp of Smith, and apprized him of 
his danger. Love feems the fuppeme ar- 
biter of human condue, and, like Horten- 
fia, forgets the brother, and the father, 
when oppoled to the fortunes of her favor- 
ite. 

A dangerous wound, which Captain 
Smith accidentally received, rendered his 
return to Engl. ind neceffary y- He feltthe 
pangs his abfence would infli& on the 
heart of his Indian maid, and concerted a 
{cheme for impreffing her with full belief 
of his death. The next time Pocahontas 
vifited the camp, fhe was led to the pre- 
tended grave of Sniith, and deluded with 
the dying profeflions of her love. Im- 
agination will picture the forrows of 10 
fond a heart. Untutered nature : know s 
none of the fhackles of refinement, and 
violence of paifion finds expreffion. 

The grave of Smith was the favorite 
haunt of Pocahontas. Here fhe lingered 
away the hours, here fhe told her love, and 
ees her favorite flowers. One even- 

ng, as fhe was reclining in melancholy on 
ie turf, that covered her lover, fhe was 
furprifed at the prefence of a mi an. Rolfe 
had feen and gazed upon the cl! varming 
nymph, and indulged for her all that ar- 
dour ef romantic paffion, which Smith 
He was pen- 
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{ively bewailing his hopelegs love, when 
Pocahontas itole away in fhade and filenice 
to perform her dutics to the dead. Sur- 
srife, terror, and lorrow tuipended in her 
the powers of life, and the funk lifelets into 
the arms of the fortunate admirer. Could 
he forbear a warm embrace to one he lov- 
ed fo well, or was eloquence wanted to 


se 


j charm away her bluthes at the return of 
life ? Affection had too often repeated her 
: leilons to the woods and wilds to be dumb 


at fuch acrifis. Pocahontas liftened with 
{ympathy—he wiped away the tear, that 
{welled in her eye. Detpair yielded to 
enlivened hopes, and fhe indulged him in 
the ardent carefies of contagious love.— 
They talked down the moon, and the fong 
of the mocking-bird became. faint, before 
Pocahontas could efcape from the vows 
and arms of her lover to the cabin of her 
companions. 

Powhatan had not the partiality of his 
daughter for the Eng#th ; and a ftratagem 
was formed to feize Pocahontas in order 
to induce her father to adopt an equitable 
mode of conduct. Rolfe did not regret 
the fuccefs of this ungenerous icheme.— 
Through wilds and woods, and at the 
hazard of his life, he had ventured to fee 
her. He now enjoyed her {miles in fafety, 
and received new confidence trom beng 
chofen by her, as her protector. He con- 
tinued however always as refpeétful, as at- 
fectionate, and while he foothed her into 
tranquility, gavé but new proofs of fideli- 
ty. His heart was as pure, as hers was 















Netanquas arrived at the 
ions to ranfom his fitter.—- 
ne life ot Roife in one of 
eto meet Pocahontas ; and 
yet applied in the prefence of 
to gain Powhatan’s con- 
ith hisdaughter. Po- 
oitnefs at this decla- 
ed Englifhman, 
blufhing acqu'Wgence was fanc- 
tioned by the approbatio her father. 

Their marriage foon followed—Happy 

inftance of the perfeverance of virtuous 

affe@ion ! ‘The prejudices of education 
yielded to the honelt impulfes of the heart. 

The raven treffes and the tawny cheek of 

Pocahontas were no dilparagements to the 

dignity of her foul or the generofity of 

her nature. Througli this veil Rolfe dif- 
covered a thoufand virtues, and his love 
was rewarded with their poffeflion. 

4 lor years Rolfe refided in the wilds of 
nature, and in fociety with his Indian 
princefs. Fond of folitude, fhe became the 
dear companion of his retirement. In the 
moments of leifure he initiated her in the 
wonders of fcience, and the myfteries of 
religion. In return fhe refpected him for 
his talents and his virtues; and added 
gratitude for improvement to Jove for love. 
‘\ fon was the fole fruit of their union, 
trom whom defcends the nobility of Vir- 
ginia, the Randolphs and Bowlings. 
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In 1616, Rolfe arrived in England with 
Pocahontas. At London, fhe was intro.. 
duced to James J. The king rebuked her 
tor defcending from the dignity of royalty 
io far as to marry aplebeign. But the la- 
dies of the court and the nobility of the 
kingdom regarded her with refpect and 
affection ; and fought to render her hap- 
py, by all the blandifhments of refine- 
ment. She foon learned the manners of 
the great, and in her demeanor exhibited 
all the dignity and purity of her chara¢ter, 
mingled with the tendernefs of her heart. 

Captain Smith called on Pocahontas 
foon after her arrival. Her aftonifhment 
was at firft fucceeded by contempt. But 
the refentment of wounded pride foon 
yielded to tender fentiments. In a pri- 
vate interview fhe heard his interelting ex- 
planation, and ever after careffed him with 
the fondnefs of a fifter. 

After remaining iome time in England 
and travelling with Pocahontas through 
the country, he had fo often defcribed, 
Rolfe refolved to revifit America. But 
alas! Pocahontas had quitted her native 
wilds forever. She was taken fick at 
Gravefend, and after a fhort illnefs, died. 
Religion cheered her through the hours 
of declining life, and her laf faltering ac- 
cents whifpered praife to her Creator. 

When we refleét that fo much virtue, 
heroifm, intelleé& and piety adorned fo 
young a native of our country, We cannot 
but regatd America as the natural clime 
of greatnefs, and confider Poeahontas, as 
exhibiting proof of the powers and capaci- 
ty of favage nature, rather than as an ex- 
ception to common degeneracy. 

f Month iy Anthology. 


ON SLOTH. 

HOW many hours are needlefsly fpen 
by fome on the!r beds ! by others, in the 
mott idle and frivolous cenverfation ! by 
others, in reading merely to gratify the 
fancy ! by others, in unprofitable amutfe- 
ments, which tend to kill time, rather than 
to quality them for future employments ! 
To what temptations are fuch expofed 
during thofe idle hours ! What corrupt 
images play before the fancy ! Whata 
habit of felf-indulgence gains ftrength |! 

Sloth is the thief of precious time ; the 
origin of poverty, the fource of vice ; an 
enemy to the happinefs of individuals, the 
felicity of families, the profperity of the 
community ; it fears the confcience, har- 
dens the heart, is a great fin againft the 
great God, and the vortex of temporal 
and eternal deftruction. 

Should we not, then, be aware of our 
conftant temptations from this quarter, 
and be ever on our guard againft them? 
We feel that this body is our tempter, and 
we mutt not allow its defires to bear a fove- 
reien fway. Our meat and drink mutt be 
moderate. We mutt then beware of fump- 
tuous and luxurious fare. We mnit ab- 


a rs 


ftain from thofe needlefs recreations which 
an idle world has invented and multiplied. 
We mutt beware of vacant thought, va- 
cant time, vacant converfation, vacant 
company. We muft beware of trifling 
employments, which take the appearance 
of induitry, while they are mere contriv- 
ances by which we difguife from ourfelves 
the indulgence of our floth. If we read, 
it muit hot be with carelefs inattention, nor 
muit we prefer books of amufement to 
thofe which will add to our flock of ufeful 
knowledge, and improve the heart. Let 
us, then, adopt’ a-‘magim of an aétive pro- 
moter of the beft int¢reft of his fellow men 
—the falvation of the Greeks and Barba- 
rians— Be not flothful in butinefs, but 
jervent in {pitit, ferving the Lord.” 
{ Mas. Miffionary Mag. 
— | ——-F—— } 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


There is a dog at prefent belonging to 
a grocer in Edinburgh, who has for {ome 
time amufed & aftonifhed the people in the 
neighborhood. A man who goes through 
the itreets tinging a bell and felling pen. 
ny pies, happened one day to treat this 
dog witha pie. The next time he heard 
the pieman’s bell, he ran to him with im- 
petuofity, feized him by the coat, and 
would not fuffer him to pais. The pie- 
man, who underftood’ what*the animal 
wanted, fhewed him a penny, and pointed 
to his matter, who flood in the fireet door, 
and faw what was going on. The dog 
immedtately fupplicated his mafter ay ma- 
ny humble geftures and looks. The maf- 
ter puta penny into the dog’s mouth, 
which he inflantly delivered to the pie- 
man, and received his pie. This traffic 
between the pieman and the grocer’s dog 
has been daily prattifed for months patt 
aad ftill continues. — Smellie’s Philefophy. 


SELECTIONS. 

Superiority in wit is more frequently the 
caufe of vanity than fuperiority of judg- 
ment; as the perfon that wears an orna- 
mental {word is ever more vain than he 
who wears an ufeful 6ne. 

The love of a wife is as much above the 
idle paflions commonly called by that 
name, as the loud layghter of buffoons is 
{uperior to the elegant mirth of gentle- 
men. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. W. and X. will oblige us by patron- 
izing the Tablet with their compofitions 

Loren is deferving our gratitude. We 
hope the Stage will not be the laft {tation 
from which we fhall behold him. 

Cavmus’ Address has been received. 7 
a fecond perufal fhail difcover a fuflicien- 
cy of merit, it fhail be prefented to the 
public. 

Communications will be received with 
grateful attentions 
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THE STAGE, 
FRE (cience fair difpens’d enliv'ning rays, 
Gr foft refinement proffer’d better days ; 
A tafte for pleafures ef a groifer kind 
Supprefs’d the finer feclings of the mind. 
Man, not afpiring with a noble thirft 
To wife improvement, grovelled in the duft. 
No rifing genius fought 1m diftant fields 
Thofe pure delights, which education yields. 
At length, the fun of fcience rofe in fight 
And travelled on to his meridiao height ; 
His {plendid rays the darkfome world illum’d 
And man a zeit for nobler joys aflumed. 
T’ inftru&, perfuade and pleafe the growing age, 
Science and wifdom introduced the flage ; 
Gave it to fland, with majefty and grace, 
A fea: for virtue and for truth a plage. 
Here both the comic and the tragic play 
Each various paflion moves with artlefs lay ; 
Here too the voice of oratory’s heard 
By ev’ry bafe, tyrannic ruler fear’d. 
Far better thefe than all thofe empty fhows; 
Which vain illofion’s flattering hand beftows. 
But ftop ; whilft mufing o’er this pleafing theme, 
A thought obtrudes, that cafts a difmal gicam. 
Where all the virtues fhould in converfe meet, 
And modefty divine poffefs a fear ; 
There bafe corruption often walks admir’d 
Till graces all have Glently retir’d. 
So doves confounded wing the fpacious air 
When birds rapacious drive them ta.de(pair, 
Hail O Socrates, thou venerable name ! 
Whofe philanthropic deeds extend with fame, 
Thou we!! canft witnefs how, by envy mov'd, 
Man worth has fpurn’d and villany approv’d. 
When Athen’s fhamelefs fons the ttage defil’d 
And heard thy fpotlefs chara&er revil’d. 
So that fair fpot, where flow’rs profufely grew 
And yearly verdure cloth’d the field anew, 
Not being cultur’d bya careful hand, 
Produces thorns and turns a worthlefs land. 
Amidft this wrong, that from mifufe accrues, 
The mental eye a brighter profpeét views. 
It fees how genius all its pow’rs invites 
To give the ftage its juft, indubious rights ; 
How, all-attentive wait th’ unnumber’d throng 
T’ approve what’s right, or cenfure what is wrong. 
Does fenfelefs folly frightful garments weave, 
Or falfe, alluring {plendor man deceive ? 
Does error’s paiat the greateft beauty mar, 
Or paffion triumph in his furious car ? 
The gay comedians, taught in mimic art, 
Enter abrupt and take an ative part. 
Each fault to public view isnow expos’d 
Aad well depided ere the fcene is clos’d. 
A lovlier train, approaching near in view, 
Now feafts the wifhful mind with fomething new. 
Thofe charming beauties, which the world adorn, 
Appear illuftrious as the brilliant morn, 
Fair modefty, the comelieft of the train, 
Whole garments wear no foul, indecent fain, 
Each rifing paffion in its growth arrefts 
And favage fiercenefs of its pow’r divelts. 
Relations, who in good behavior pride, 
Ane graces ftanding on decorum’s fide, 
P)audits receive throughout the crowded hall 
And prais’d, retire when once the curtains fall. 
Obedient mufe, to lofiier {trains afpire, 
But ftay afliftance ere the fubje& tire. 
From inbred paffions, which no laws control, 
Have iffued crimes, thar fhock the very foul ; 
Vice over virtue has triumphant reign’d 
And white-robed innocence in prifon chain’d. 
But, fallen virtue, placid and ferene, 
Retains her beauties, though fhe lives unfeen ; 
In clofe confinement al! her pow’rs increafe 
Till, by fuperior ftrength, the gains releafe. 
Here then a theme for tragedy fublime 
To paint th’ effeéts of fwift revolving time ; 
Now vice terrific frowns upon a land, 
Now virtue fair prefides with equal hand. 
The mufe of tragedy here lends her aid 
To fee the piéture happily portray’d. 
Upon the ftage the actors now appear, 
Actract cach eye and roufe the hft’ning ear. 
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A tyrant fpeake, whilft near his guilty fide, 

Stands weeping innocence to Heav’n allied ; 

A {word fufpended hangs on brittle thread 

High rais’d and glittering o’er a harmlefs head, 

In each fpeftator’s breait quick paffions nile, 

In every vifage changing c lor flies. 

Like midnight blaze, now anger flathes round, 

Now fympathetic pity feels the wound. 

Minutes and hours in quick fucceffion fly, 

Four aéts are out, the fifth approaches nigh ; 

The curtains ope ; a tragic fcene enfues, 

Which each obferving eye with pleafure views. 

Th’ inhuman moniter, pain’d with fell remorfe, 

Whole raging mind detefled paflions tofs, 

Receives from juftice’s hand his awful fate 

And falls unpitied, though he dies too late. 

From ev’ry quarter joyful fhouts afcend, 

Sounds mixt with founds in {weet concordance 
blend. 

Such acclamations echo round the walls 

When Ofmond dies or Barbaroffa fal's. 

Advancing now with flow and fleady pace, 

The chief of eloquence aflumes his place. 

Does fome unbridled monfter laws contemn, 

Or, bent on empire, juftice’s rules condemn ? 

Abath’d, confounded, he in filence feels 

Truth’s: mighty pow’r, which all his thoughts re- 
veals, 

Ev'n fo, O Cataline, thou couldft not fmile 

When Rome’s great Orator pronounc’d thee vile. 

Do warlike foes a people fill with dread, 

And damp their patriot fouls with guiltiefs dead ? 

Toarms! avoice is heard; your murd’rers brave ! 

To arms they fly, their bleeding country fave. 

So rolls atorrent down the fteep amain, 

When earth’s wide bofom’s drench’d with ardent 
rain ; é 

Weeds, fhrubs and tow’ring trees are proftrate 
laid, 

And no refiftance meets the dread cafcade. 

May virtue fill be honor’d as divine, 

And genius worfhip where her altars thine ; 

May fait decorum {till be underftood, 

Still may the flage be patronis’d for good. 


LOREN. 


——. 


THE BEGGAR BOY. 


LOUD howl’d the tempeft, and cold was the night, 
Jutt twelve had the village bell toll’d, 

No ftar was there feen to lend its faint light, 
And dark was the heath to behold. 

Yet a fufferer there was who de{pairingly lay, 
Whom the ftorm threaten’d foon to deflroy, 
Streich’d out at his length, on thecold and dank 

clay, 
Lay a wretched forlorn Beccar Boy. 


A traveller was pafling and heard his faint moan, 
The found gave a check to his fpeed, 

And paufing awhile, heard a ftill deeper groan, 
And inftantly rein’d in his fteed. 

He difmounted, and long did he look all around, 
Unfuccefsful was ftill his employ, 

At length he difeover’d, half dead on the ground, 
A wretched, forlorn Beccar Boy. 


As foon as the obje& diftrefs’d met his eye, 
Of tears was the ftranger beguii’d, 
His bofom was heaving with fympathy’s figh, 
In his arms as he rais’d the poor child, 
Whofe Jong wornout garments were drench'd with 
the rain ! 
And long did the ftranger employ 
Every means the apparent fled life to regain, 
Of the wretched, forlorn Beccar Bor. 


He rode on ftill fafter, his caftle to gain, 
Though cheerlefs and dark was the night, 
His charge on a rich fatin fofa was lain, 
And open’d his eyes to the light. 
He look’d round the gay {plendid room with fur- 
prife, 
And the Baron’s heart glowing with joy, 
With pleafure faw gratitude’s tears in the eyes 
Of a wretched, forlorn Baccar Bor. 


And delighted he view'd the reanimate glow 
On a face late fo pale and fo wan, F 
Though the Beggar Boy’s tears {till continued to 
Yet his artlefs cale thus he began ; [flow 
** May God ever blefs you, good Sir,” cried the 
child, : 
«« May you ever each biefling enjoy, 
i’m unus'd tothis goodnefs—you look too fo kind 
Ona wretched, lorlorn Beccar Boy, 


Yet once I was lov’d, and my parents not poor,. 
A competence then blefs'd their daya, 
Againitthe dtitrefs’d never clos’d was their door, 
And the poor ever fpoke iu their praife. 
My much belov'd father, the nobleft of men, 
In me center’d every joy, 
My mother ador’d me—nor was I then 
A wretched forlorn Baccar Boy. 


But too foon, alas! did war’s dire alarms, 
To battle my father invite, 

And {carce a few months had he left our fond arms, 
Ere he met with hié death in the fizhe. 

As foon asthe news met my poor mother’s ear, 
And bereft her of every joy, 

Death clos’d the fad {cene of her earthly career, 
And left mea poor Baeccar Boy. 


My ftern uncle feiz’d on my houfesand Jand, . 
And made me thus wretched and poor, 

He denied me relief, and his mercilefs hand, 
Has fpurn’d me away from his door, 

Two years have | wander'd deje@ed and lof, 
And hoping death foon would deftroy 

A life that on mifery’s billows had tofs’d 
The wretched, forlorn Beccar Boy.” 


** No more fhal!a begzar’s figh heave in thy breaft, 
(Cried the good, noble Baron in tears) 

From, thy ftern Uncle, thy lands will I wreft, 
And here end forever thy cares.’’ 

Tranfported, the innocent funk on his knees, 
Ciafp'd his hands in a tumult of joy, 

‘© Look down my much belovw’d parents and fee 
Your Aruert’s no inore a Bticcs Beccar 

Bor.’’ Char. Courier. 


For the Taner. 
An Extrad from Orway’s Works. 
A SONG 


PRINCES that rule and empires fway,. 


How traniitory is their ftate ! 
Sorrows the glories do aliay, 
And richelt crowns have greateft weight. 


The mighty monarch treafon fears, 
Ambitious thoughts within him rave ; 
His life, all difcontent and cares, 

And he, at beft, is but a flave. 


Vainly we think with fond delight 
To eafe the burden of our cares ; 

Each grief a fecond does invite, 
And forrows are each others heirs. 


For me my honour I'll maintain, 
Be gallant, generous, and brave ; 

And when I quietude would gain 
At leaft I find it in the grave. 


LYSANDER. 
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